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P REFACE 



T here is an extraordinary difference of 
opinion as to the merits and demerits 
of the Indian caste system. On the one 
hand, a man as careful in his judgments as Sir 
Henry Maine condemned the system in Ancient 
Law as “the most disastrous and blighting of 
all human institutions”. Rabindra Nath Tagore 
has described it as “a gigantic system of cold- 
blooded repression’', and is of opinion that the 
regeneration of the Indian people, directly and 
perhaps solely, depends upon its removal. In 
Problem oj British India M. Joseph Chailley 
expressed the view that caste bars out altruism, 
unity and patriotism, and that its rules render 
true social life and progress impossible. On the 
other hand. Sir Monier Monicr-Williams ob- 
served in Brahmanism and Hinduism that “caste 
has been useful in promoting self-sacrifice, in 
securing subordination of the individual to an 
organized body, in restraining from vice, in 
preventing pauperism’’. Meredith Townsend 
wrote in Europe and Asia : “I firmly believe 
caste to be a marvellous discovery, a form of 
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socialism which through ages has protected 
Hindoo society from anarchy and from the 
worst evils of industrial and competitive life — 
it is an automatic poor-law to begin with and the 
strongest form known of trades union f \ 

It is difficult to obtain a complete conspectus 
of actual caste regulations and practices which 
might explain the reasons for such differences of 
opinion. Ethnological works on the subject of 
caste arc apt to deal less with points of detail 
than with more general matters such as the 
different types of castes and questions of origin. 
Valuable information is contained in M. Emile 
Senaifs brilliant monograph, Caste in Indi*> and 
in the Indian Census Reports, especially those 
of 19 1 1, which embodied the results of special 
inquiries into caste government; but the former 
is brief — its author modestly calls it “merely a 
sketch M — the latter are many in number and not 
readily accessible to the general reader. Few 
persons perhaps outside India have an extensive 
knowledge of the way in which the caste system 
operates in every-day life, e.g., what arc its 
injunctions and prohibitions, what actions con- 
stitute offences against its code of moral law and 
social honour, what are the means by which 
breaches of that code are adjudicated, and what 




Chapter I 

THE CASTE SYSTEM 

T H E word “caste” is of Portuguese origin, 
being a form of casta, meaning race or 
breed, a word which the early Portu- 
guese settlers in India used to describe the dif- 
ferent sections of the Hindu community, A 
decree issued by the Sacred Council of Goa in 
1567 stated that in some parts of the province of 
Goa the Hindus were divided into distinct casus 
of greater or less dignity, which were maintained 
so superscitiously that no one of a higher could 
eat or drink with those of a lower ; and Garcia de 
Orta wrote in 1563 that no one changed from 
his father’s trade and that all those of the same 
casta of shoemakers were the same.* 

These references to the caste system bring 
out some of its salient features, viz. that Hindu 
society is divided into a number of distinct sec- 
tions known as castes, which are regarded as 
high and low according to their position in the 
social scale, and that members of the same caste 
eat and drink together but not with members of 
an inferior caste. Another fact to which they 

* Loc. ch. H. Yule and A. C. Burnell, H&m-Jeiten 
(1903), p. 171. 
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draw attention is of more particular and less 
general application, viz. that some castes have a 
common hereditary occupation or handicraft. 
Curiously enough, however, the most important 
and distinctive feature of the caste system is not 
mentioned, viz. that of marriage within the 
caste, the rule of endogamy, according to which 
men must marry women of their own caste and 
of no other. This is an almost invariable rule, but 
there are exceptions, for some castes, consisting 
of aborigines who have been Hinduized, practice 
exogamy, i.e. a man must marry a woman of 
another caste. It is exclusiveness as regards both 
marriage an d social intercourse which makes caste 
such a peculiar form of social organization, one to 
which there is no parallel in the modern world. 

Not only is caste the basis of Hindu society, 
but it has affected the Indian Moslem social 
organization. The idea of caste is alien to Islam, 
which rests on the principle of religious equality 
and brotherhood ; but in spite of this there are 
some groups among the Moslems which observe 
caste restrictions on intermarriage to such an 
extent that a man of a higher group may be 
degraded to a lower group if he takes a wife from 
it; in some parts also members of one group will 
not eat with another. These groups, however, 
cannot be regarded as true castes, although they 
have some of the characteristics of the caste 
system. 
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At the census of 1901 it was found that there 
were altogether 2378 tribes and castes in India, 
some with numbers running into millions and 
others of microscopic size. There are over four- 
teen million Brahmans alone. The next most 
numerous caste is that of the Chamars (eleven 
millions), who work in hides and leather and are 
at the bottom of the social scale. The third is that 
of the Rajputs (nearly ten millions), who rank 
next to the Brahmans. After the census of 1901 
the practice of tabulating figures for every tribe 
and caste, however small, was abandoned, as it 
was thought that to do so for small or even 
minute communities, representing a negligible 
or infinitesimal proportion of the population, 
involved an expenditure of time, labour and 
money which was not justified by the practical 
value of the results obtained. Separate statistics 
are now compiled only for tribes and castes 
reaching a certain figure or representing a cer- 
tain percentage of the total population. 

Whatever the aggregate of castes may be, it 
does not exhaust the number of mutually ex- 
clusive social groups among the Hindus. So far 
from being a homogeneous whole, a caste is 
generally subdivided into sections called sub- 
castes, most of which are replicas of the main 
caste both in the matter of food and drink and 
nearly all in the more important matter of inter- 
marriage, for the members of each sub-caste 
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marry only fellow-members of the sub-caste. 
There are some exceptions to this general rule. 
Some castes of a tribal type, such as the Rajputs, 
have subdivisions which practise exogamy, men 
obtaining their wives from other sections of the 
caste. Certain castes of aboriginal origin, the 
descendants of aboriginal tribes which have been 
Hinduizcd, are also subdivided into exogamous 
sects of a totemistic type. In other words, the 
septs bear the names of animals, birds, trees, 
plants and various objects, the killing, cutting or 
use of which is taboo; and the men of one sept 
may only marry a woman of another sept with a 
different totem. A typical example of such 
totemism is furnished by the Bagdis in the west 
of Bengal, who have exogamous septs bearing 
the names of the heron, jungle-cock, bean, 
tortoise and a certain kind of fish. One sept may 
not kill or eat a heron, another may not eat beans, 
etc. Another caste, the Bauris, found in the 
same tract of country, reveres both the heron 
and the dog. Killing a heron involves expulsion 
from the caste, and a Bauri will neither kill a dog 
not touch its dead body. Should a dog be ac- 
cidentally drowned in a reservoir, its water can- 
not be used until it has been purified by months 
of monsoon rain. 

A sub-caste is very much less important than 
a caste. A man’s caste determines his place in 
Hindu society, and consequently his relations 
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with all other Hindus. His sub-caste affects only 
his relations with fellow-members of his caste. 
No one indeed troubles about a man’s sub-caste 
except members of his own caste. The dividing 
lines between sub-castes are also less sharply 
defined than those between castes; their rules 
and customs are far more subject to change. 
Some sub-castes, for example, will eat and drink 
together; others will relax the rule of endogamy 
and allow intermarriage if, for example, there is 
a shortage of marriageable girls in a particular 
sub-caste. When, as is usually the case, the rule 
of endogamy is maintained, the punishment for 
marrying outside the sub-caste is less severe than 
for marrying outside the caste. The laws of a 
caste on the subject of intermarriage are like 
those of the Medes and Persians, but those of 
the sub-caste vary not only from time to time but 
also from place to place, e.g. a sub-caste may be 
endogamous in one part of the country and 
exogamous in another. At present castes among 
whose members education has spread are tending 
to withdraw the ban on marriages between mem- 
bers of different sub-castes as a measure of 
reform. 

The sub-castes themselves arc subdivided 
into various exogamous groups, often of large 
numbers; there are, for example, one hundred 
and twenty exogamous divisions in one sub- 
caste of the Gauras, a cowherd caste in Orissa. 
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THE CASTE STSTEM 



Two kind3 of exogamy are general — gotra exo- 
gamy and tapinda exogamy. Under the rule of 
gotra exogamy, which is in force among Brahmans 
and ocher castes observing Brahmanical marriage 
customs, there can be no marriage within the 
gotra (also called got , mul and knl), which con- 
sists of those who have, or who are believed to 
have, a common ancestor, generally mythical, 
whose name the gotra usually bears. A man 
must therefore marry a woman who belongs to 
his sub-caste but not to his gotra ; marriage to any 
one of the same gotra is regarded almost in the 
light of incest. Sapinda exogamy prohibits 
marriage of kindred or affinity within a certain 
number of generations both on the father’s side 
and on the mother's side. A standard formula in 
North India among castes of good standing is 
that there must be no marriage either within 
seven degree) on the father’s side or within five 
degrees on the mother’s side, but some authori- 
ties allow the latter number to be reduced to 
three. Even so the list of prohibited degrees 
is much longer than that prescribed by the 
Christian churches and by Islam. 1 

There is not the same straitness of rule and 
practice in South India, where many castes 
recognize what are called cross cousin marriages. 
This means that a man may, and in some cases 

' For * fall tr«unent of the subject »ee S. V. Kanmdiltiir, 
Hint W Extgtmj (Bombay, 1928). 
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must, marry the daughter of either his maternal 
uncle or his paternal aunt, while his sister marries 
the son of her maternal uncle or paternal aunt. 
With a few exceptions cross cousin marriage is 
restricted to these relationships, and marriages 
between the children of two brothers or between 
the children of two sisters are prohibited . 1 The 
custom helps to keep property in the family and 
to keep down the expenses incidental to a 
marriage, such as the payment of a price for a 
bride or bridegroom and lavish entertainment, 
and on account of these advantages it is said to 
have found its way even into Brahman circles.* 
Some castes, such as the Kammavans, go further 
and hold that a man should marry cither one of 
the two cousins above mentioned or his sister’s 
daughter. A Kammavan boy is sometimes 
married to a woman old enough to be his 
mother. His father then begets children for 
him, but the boy 19 regarded as their legal father. 
Another curious feature of this system i$ that if 
there is an excess of women in a family, a man 
may have to marry several wives in order to 

« Inquiries made in the south of the Bombay Presidency In 
1911 showed that thirty-one carta allowed 1 man to ml ttj the 
daughter of a maternal unde or paternal aunt, that three also 
allowed marriage to the daughter of 1 maternal aunt, and that 
fifteen allowed a nun to many the daughter of a maternal 
unefc but no other cousin. 

1 Rao Bahadur Anon tha Krishna Iyer, Lis arts m Ei&tt*- 
r*tb {Cdcoa, 19*5), p. 130. 
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remove the disgrace which attaches to a family 
if its women remain unmarried. 1 

Some high castes are distinguished by what 
is called hypergamy. This is a term coined bjr 
Mr Coldstream and first used by Sir Denzil 
Ibbetson in his Report on the Census of the Punjab 
in 1881, in which he defined it as the law of 
superior marriage. It is now more generally 
described as “marrying up”, and it means the 
unwritten law by which a woman must be 
married to a man belonging to a group superior, 
or at least equal, to her own. Hypergamy is, 
therefore, a more comprehensive term than 
would appear from its derivation, tor it covers 
the marriage of a girl to a man in the same class 
as well as marriage to one in a higher class. The 
essential thing is that a woman must not have 
her status lowered by marrying into a group of 
lower rank. Parents who fail to observe this 
rule are liable to be reduced to the group into 
which their daughters marry. 

The effect of the rule is that the women of the 
highest of a number of groups have a narrower 
circle within which to marry than the women of 
lower groups, who can marry men of any of the 
groups above them as well as of their own group. 
In the highest groups, therefore, there are apt to 
be a surplus of marriageable girls and a defici- 
ency of eligible bridegrooms. The law of supply 
* District Gazetteer tfTimttvti/y (1917), p. 14.3. 
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and demand comes into operation, with the 
result that the value of husbands is enhanced 
and marriage becomes a matter of competitive 
price. Bridegrooms have to be paid for by the 
fathers of brides, whereas among the low castes, 
which have no custom of hypergamy, a “bride 
price’' is usually paid by the bridegroom's 
parents. Both among the high and the low 
castes there is a marriage market, as bridegrooms 
among the former and brides among the latter 
command prices which vary according to their 
social position, affluence and attainments. 

Hypergamy has been a source of grave abuses. 
It is a solemn duty, enjoined by his religion, for 
a Hindu father to have his daughters married. 
The fulfilment of this duty is complicated by the 
law of hypergamy, which in the higher groups of 
a caste limits the choice of possible husband* and 
also increases the expense of obtaining them. 
The Rajputs of Rajputana and elsewhere, faced 
with the difficulty of getting their daughters 
married, cither because of a shortage of un- 
married males in the higher groups or because 
of their own lack of means, used to practise 
female infanticide. The Kulin branch of Brah- 
mans in Bengal found a more humane solution 
of the problem in polygamy. It was the custom 
for Kulin men to have a plurality of wives, whu 
were maintained by their fathers and visited 
occasionally by their husbands. Vidyasagar, a 
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soda! reformer of the early part of the nine- 
teenth century, who laboured to put an end to 
the practice, mentioned the case of five men in 
one village who between them had altogether 
230 wives. A Kulin Brahman who had an 
embarrassing number of female relatives is 
known to have had eighteen of them (six aunts, 
eight sisters and four daughters) married in a 
batch to a boy ten years old — truly a case of 
mass marriage. Kulinism, as the practice is 
called, has nearly died out owing to the spread 
of education and enlightened ideas, and also, 
according to Jogcudra Nath Bhattacharya, 
owing to material considerations. “The coup de 
grdee", he wrote in Hindu Casus and Tribes 
(1896), “has been given to the practice by a 
decision of the Bengal High Court declaring 
that according to the law of the Shastras' ap- 
plicable to Hindus even the Kulins arc bound to 
give maintenance to their wives.” He also left 
it on record that there were still some Kulin 
Brahmans who had such large numbers of wives 
as to necessitate their keeping regular registers 
for refreshing their memories about the names 
and residences of their spouses. The practice, 
though now very rare, is not altogether extinct 
in Bengal. The writer was informed in 19 1 1 by 
a Bengali gentleman that he knew personally 
three Kuhn Brahmans, of whom one had 

1 Ancient Hindu law-books. 
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married sixty, the second eight, and the third 
four wives. It survives, however, among the 
Maithil Brahmans of North Bihar. Among 
them there is a class of men known as Bikauwas 
or venders because they sell themselves, or their 
sons, in marriage to girls of lower groups for an 
agreed price. Some make a living in this way 
and have been known to have forty or fifty 
wives, who live with their parents and are not 
supported by their husbands. The latter have to 
podeet their pride for the sake of the money they 
make, for they arc not received on equal terms 
by fellow Brahmans and a family of which the 
men habitually marry girls of a lower group sinks 
to its level. 

Next to the rules regarding intermarriage and 
commensality, perhaps the most distinctive fea- 
ture of the caste system is the way in which 
different castes are ranked in an order of social 
dignity. There is a graduated scale culminating 
in Use Brahman and descending to what arc 
known as the untouchables or depressed classes. 
There is no detailed warrant of precedence in 
which each individual caste has an assigned 
place, but rather a social stratification in which 
castes are grouped in different layers. The organ- 
ization of Hindu society in different strata has 
ancient authority. The Laws of Manu (also 
called the Code of Manu or the Institutes of 
Manu), which Hindus believe to be of a divine 
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revelation and revere as the highest authority on 
their ancient customs, stated that there were 
four t jamas, or orders, in the social system, viz. 
in order of precedence, (i) the Brahmans, the 
priestly and learned class; (2) the Kshatcriyas, 
the military and governing class; (.1) the Vaisyas, 
who were traders and agriculturists, and kept 
cattle, and (4) the Sudras, who were the ser- 
vants and menials of the three higher orders and 
were also engaged in industrial work. The first 
three were distinguished as "twice- born", i.e. 
besides having the physical birth common to all 
human beings, they had a second spiritual birth 
through being initiated into the mysteries of 
religion and invested with the sacred thread: 
this ta a kind of string made up of strands of 
thread, which is looped over and hangs from the 
left shoulder. 1 The ceremony of investiture 
takes place when a boy is old enough to under- 
stand his duties and responsibilities, and has 
been aptly compared to the rite of confirmation 
in the Christian Church. The Sudras were 
“once-born”; they had no right therefore to 
wear the sacred thread, and they were regarded 
as a servile class, whose duty it was to minister 
to the twice-bom. The institution of the four 
orders was looked upon as divine and immut- 

* According to the Laws of Mian, the wered tbretd oi 
a Brahnun mu* be trade of cotton, thtt of a Kshtnriya of lax 
(hemp or flax) thread, end thst of a Vajjy* of woollen thread. 
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able: a great gulf was fixed between each, which 
none might pass. 

Outside the four orders, and outside the pale 
of Hinduism, was a miscellaneous mass of out- 
casts. The lowest of these were the Chandals, 
who were not allowed to live within the village, 
and were regarded as the scum of the earth, 
little better, indeed, than the animals which they 
kept; it was laid down that they should keep 
only dogs and donkeys, then, as now, looked on 
as vile and unclean animals. They were doomed 
to a miserable existence not only in this life but 
also hereafter, for the offerings which Hindus 
make to secure the salvation of the soul after 
death might not be offered by them. 

It must not be assumed that the Laws of 
Manu described the working of an actual 
system, for research has shown that they were 
compiled by Brahmans, who drew an ideal 
picture of what they thought the social organism 
should be rather than a portraiture of what if 
actually was, and presented the ideal as the real. 
It would not be safe therefore to postulate that 
the different communities had no subdivisions 
or castes in the modern sense of the word. The 
Laws of Manu indeed mention about fifty 
castes (jatt) as well as the four varjtas, and there 
can be little doubt that castes co-existed with the 
latter. A parallel to the vamas may be found in 
the former social organization of Japan, which 
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recognized four classes, viz. (i) the court nobles, 
who claimed descent from deities or cmjHTors; 
(2) the military class; (3) the Heimin or common 
people, who were divided into cultivators, artisans 
and traders; and (4) a pariah class, engaged 
in despised occupations such as leather-work, 
which lived in separate villages and could neither 
intermarry nor eat with the higher classes. 

It is the common belief of Hindus that the 
Vanias were actually castes, and this belief has a 
far-reaching influence. The varans were of 
divine creation, and consequently the caste 
system is also believed to have divine sanction. 
Certain castes are moreover recognized as being 
representatives of the Kshattriyas, Vaisyas and 
Sudras, and are treated accordingly, with respect 
or the reverse. Some therefore have pride of 
place in the social system as being twicc-born 
and having the right to wear the sacred thread; 
others are once-born with no such right. Many 
of the latter, it is true, claim a higher status and 
arrogate the sacred thread, but this pretension 
is, as a rule, scouted both by ancient tradition 
and current opinion. 

Those lower castes which arc held to be the 
modem representatives of the Sudras arc not all 
on the same level, for some arc regarded as dean 
and others as unclean. This refers to ceremonial 
and not to physical purity, and it means that the 
touch of some castes is believed to defile mem- 
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beta of higher castes, while that of others does 
not. Pollution so caused can, and should, be 
removed by ceremonial purification, such as 
bathing. No one of a twice-born caste, again, 
may drink water which has been touched or 
brought by an unclean Sudra, unless it is water 
from the river Ganges, which is of such 
sanctity as to be an exception to this rule. 
Brahmans may minister to clean Sudras, but not 
to the unclean, and the relative position of the 
low castes may therefore be gauged by their 
ability to employ Brahmans, or rather on the 
willingness of Brahmans to serve them. Con- 
versely, the status of different sections of Brah- 
mans in the Punjab is said to depend on the 
status of the castes to which they minister. 1 In 
this respect a distinction should be drawn be- 
tween Brahmans of good standing and these of 
low standing. Some Brahmans arc employed by 
unclean castes, but they are a kind of hedge- 
priests, are regarded by other Brahmans as 
degraded on this account, and arc not received 
in communion by them. 

Many of the lowest castes, belonging to the 
classes known as the untouchables, can get no 
Brahman to act as their priest and have priests of 
their own caste. They are not admitted inside 
Hindu temples having Brahman priests and a 



» Punjab Census Report ftr tgn, Part I, p. J r a 
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Brahmanical liturgy, and their gods or godlings 
do not come within the Brahmanical pantheon. 
These godlings are commonly, represented by 
stocks and stones, which arc set up in the open 
under a tree or shed; and they arc propitiated 
by sacrifices of pigs and cocks, abhorrent to 
Brahmanism. The first rise up the social ladder 
is gained when the sendees of a Brahman priest, 
however low, are secured, under whose ministra- 
tions the sacrifices of animals give place to offer- 
ings of milk and rice, while the god ling becomes 
identified with some regular Hindu god and is 
enshrined in a temple. A curious example of the 
way in which Brahmans become associated with 
non-Brahmanical worship may be mentioned. 
In Bengal there is a godiing called Dharmnraj, 
who is very possibly of respectable Buddhist 
descent but who is now worshipped in the shape 
of a stone and credited with powers of healing. 
His priests arc commonly men of the scavenger 
castes, such as Hari and Dom. In one district 
some Brahmans suffering from diseases be- 
lieved to be incurable turned in despair to 
Dharmaraj, vowed to make offerings if cured, 
and were miraculously cured. They had to 
redeem their vows but would not make their 
votive offerings through the established priest, 
who was an untouchable Hari. A way out of the 
impasse was found by installing a low Brahman 
who was ready to associate himself with the Hari 
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in order to make a living. The two became 
partners, each having a dientii e of his own, but 
the Brahman was the prodominant partner, for 
he forced the Hari to make his sacrifices of pigs 
and cocks in the jungle behind the building 
housing Dharmaraj. Finally the Hari family 
died out and the Brahman remained in sole 
possession. 

The halo of sanctity attaches to a Brahman of 
good status irrespective of his means and per- 
sonal character and is reflected by the honorific 
title of Maharaj, or prince, by which he is 
commonly addressed in North India: the desig- 
nation of Devi or goddess is prefixed to the 
names of Brahman women. In spite of the 
veneration in which they arc held, the Brah- 
mans are not immune from depreciation at the 
hands of Hindus of lower caste, who, while not 
questioning their spiritual and caste supremacy, 
have many proverbs satirizing their weaknesses; 
other castes, be it added, are dealt with equally 
faithfully and impartially. Typical proverbs of 
this kind, which arc current in South Bihar, are 
14 Give a Brahrr.an clarified butter and he wriggles 
with delight” — an allusion to his greed; "Brah- 
mans, dogs and bards (Bhats) are always 
quarrelling among themselves”; "The sen of a 
Brahman is a fool till he is 52 years old”; "You 
can influence a Kayasth by bribes, a Brahman by 
feeding him well, a Rajput by flattery, but the 
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low castes only by thrashing ”. 1 With this last 
may be compared another popular proverb, 
“Rice and pan [P'vper betet) must be watered and 
the low castes kicked,” which is equally eloquent 
of the ignominious treatment thought to be 
suitable for the low castes. 

The inequalities of the caste system and the 
basic fact that a man's place in the social sphere 
is unalterably fixed by the accident of birth are 
justified to the Hindus by their belief in metem- 
psychosis or the transmigration of souls com- 
bined with the doctrine of Karma , which asserts 
that each rebirth is the direct result of a man's 
actions in a previous existence. This life is but 
one in many, an insignificant portion of the 
total span of existence. There is an endless series 
of rebirths, and as a man sows, so shall he 
reap. A man's caste consequently depends on 
his actions in a previous life ; worth in one life 
determines birth in another. This explains the 
inequalities of caste, why one man is born to 
honour, another to dishonour. The belief is 
based on the idea of predestination, and it in- 
duces acquiescence in the rights and disabilities 
attaching to one's birth. The general idea is, in 
fact, that one can be but what one is born to be. 
It is enjoined in the Hindu scriptures that a man 

1 C. E. A. W. Oldham, “The Prowbe of the People in t 
diitrict{Sluhflhad) of Northern Jndk", FoJi-Lsre, December, 

I 9I°- 
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should do his duty in that state of life which 
his caste determines for him; and those who do 
so are buoyed up by the hope that theyunay at a 
future rebirth be members of a higher caste. 

Caste is not merely a social institution but 
part of Hinduism, which on that account has 
been described as a socio-reltgious system, for it 
is partly a social organization based on caste and 
partly a religious belief, or congeries of beliefs. 
Caste is, in fact, the steel frame binding to- 
gether the many beliefs massed together in 
Hinduism. So integral a part is it of Hinduism, 
that a Hindu without a caste is almost a contra- 
diction in terms. An ascetic, it is true, may rise 
to such a height in spiritual life as to be above 
the trammels of caste, but a layman cannot. A 
man may entertain Hinduistic beliefs, but un- 
less he belongs to a caste, he cannot be a member 
of Hindu society. As observed by Barth, a 
caste is the express badge of Hinduism. “The 
man who is a member of a caste is a Hindu; he 
who is not, is not a Hindu.'* 1 Even if Hinduism 
could be considered purely as a religion, caste 
would still be a most important feature of it, 
because practice means more than dogma, and 
practice is a question of the observance of caste 
customs and regulations as well as of religious 
ceremonies. A Hindu may be a monotheist or 
pantheist, or even an atheist, in belief, and it 
* Tit Rflificns aj India (1881), Prthcc, p. rrii. 
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makes no difference provided he observes the 
rules of conduct laid down by his caste. Hin- 
duism is elastic as regards belief but rigid as 
regards practice. Even the most orthodox have 
a wide tolerance for different shades of thought, 
but they insist on strictness in practice and 
observance. A Hindu may think as he likes, but 
he must not disobey the cardinal caste tenets 
concerning his marriage and method of life. 

It is generally recognized that each caste has 
an innate right to lay down its own canons oi 
conduct provided that they are in conformity 
with the basic principles of Hinduism and do 
not affect the rights or infringe the prerogatives 
of other castes. If these conditions arc observed, 
no other caste has any business to interfere. Each 
maintains its own customs and respects those of 
others. The general idea is “live and let live". 
It excites no surprise that what is forbidden to 
one caste may be permissible or even obligatory 
in another. Practices vary not only from caste to 
caste but also within the same caste according to 
locality. There is rarely a general rule to which 
there is not an exception, and to add to the al- 
most bewildering variety, which makes it ns 
difficult as it is unsafe to generalize, castes found 
in one part of the country may be unknown in 
another, and the same caste may have a different 
place in the social hierarchy in different areas. 

Despite all its diversity, the main mould of 
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caste is the same. Throughout India ca3tc re- 
mains the basis of social order, with its numerous 
divisions, each of which has a social value in 
relation only to other divisions, its theocratic 
doctrine of the sanctity of the Brahman and its 
belief that a man's place in life is preordained. 
The differences are of form and not of substance; 
there is a fundamental unity of system, and it 
may well be said of caste: Plus fa change, plus 
e'est la mime chose. 

The caste system is especially rigid in South 
India, where it even affects the lay-out of 
villages. The houses of the Brahmans are in one 
quarter, those of the Sudra castes in another, and 
among the latter any caste that is sufficiently 
numerous will have a separate block. Just out- 
side the village are the houses of less reputable 
castes; and in the fields, still further removed 
from the village site, duster the huts of degraded 
castes like the Paraiyan (more familiar to the 
British in the form of Pariah). The caste system 
in South India is also distinguished by a unique 
feature. Many of the castes are divided into two 
sections called the right-hand ( Balagai ) and the 
left-hand ( Ytdagai ) castes. To the right-hand 
section belong various cultivating and trading 
castes and also (by a strange conjunction con- 
sidering their respectability) one of the lowest, 
the Paraiyan. To the left-hand group belong 
artisan castes, such as workers in various metals, 
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stone and leather. Brahmans and other castes 
stand aloof and belong to neither section. The 
origin of the division is lost in the obscurity of 
past ages, and the differences between the two 
are now chiefly manifested in disputes about 
questions of privilege in connexion with cere- 
monies and their paraphernalia, such as the 
right to ride on horseback, or carry flags, in pro- 
cessions and the number of pillars (e.g. eleven 
or twelve) supporting the fandah or booths 
erected for marriage feasts. Quarrels often arise 
over such matters as the procession of one party 
down streets inhabited by the other, and have 
led before now to bloody conflicts, which in 
dimensions have approached pitched battles. 

South India is more bigoted and reactionary 
than North India; ceremonial observances and 
caste distinctions are more closely kept up — a 
man of lower caste is even expected to be un- 
covered down to the waist in the presence of a 
Nambudri Brahman of Malabar* — and the doc- 
trine of untouchability is carried to lengths un- 
known in the north. On this account, if no other, 
Madras may be said to deserve the name of "the 
benighted Presidency" which is often applied to 
it. Orissa is another home of conservatism and 
orthodoxy, largely because it was long isolated 
from close contact with the outside world and 
modernizing influences; the railway was not cx- 
* District Gczx.-ictr tj Maiakar (1908}, p. toj. 
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tended to it till less than half a century ago. The 
Brahmans punctiliously observe the laws of 
ceremonial purity, but on the other hand the 
caste system is more fluid than in Madras or 
Bengal. It is possible not only for outsiders to 
be admitted into certain low castes but also for 
men of low caste to rise to higher castes, and 
intermarriages take place beeween castes of 
equal standing and even between some castes of 
higher and lower rank. 

The caste system is least rigid and precise on 
the northern confines of the Indian Empire, in 
Assam, the Punjab and North-West Frontier 
Province, Kashmir, Sind and Nepal. It is un- 
known in Burma and Baluchistan except among 
immigrants from other parts of India. The 
greater part of Assam was occupied from an 
early period by tribes of Mongoloid origin, and 
the number of Brahmans and other high castes 
who settled in it was small. The Braimanical 
leaven has not been enough to leaven the mass of 
the people, so that the standard of ceremonial 
and caste customs is not high. Assam is re- 
markable for the extent to which different castes 
intermarry; in the State of Manipur local 
Brahmans marry Kshattriya women without 
losing caste, and the children are also Brahmans; 
if a Brahman woman marries beneath her, she 
merely sinks to the level of her husband. 

Caste in the Punjab plays a less important 
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part in social life than in other parts of India and 
is relegated to a subordinate position in areas 
where tribal units predominate. "In rural areas 
of the western Punjab society is organized on a 
tribal basis and caste hardly exists ." 1 Conditions 
are similar in the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince. In Sind there is said to be very little 
religion that would be recognized as Hinduism 
in the rest of India . 1 The Brahmans, so far from 
being noted for learning and piety, are described 
as illiterate and depraved; and the Lohanas, 
mainly traders by profession, who form the 
principal caste, have been so much affected by 
the influence of Moslem tribes which have over- 
run and ruled the country' that “they wear the 
beard of the Muhammadan conqueror and per- 
mit themselves the luxury of animal food pro- 
vided it has been slain after the orthodox fashion 
of Islam M .l The Hindus of Kashmir are extra- 
ordinarily lax in many ways, and, as Sir Walter 
Lawrence has observed, do in their own country 
many things which would horrify an orthodox 
Hindu. Brahmans even drink water brought by 
Moslems, cat food cooked on a Moslem boat, 
employ Moslem foster nurses for their children, 

I / a ferial Gazetteer, to l. XX, p. 287. 

1 E. H. Aider., Gazetteer «/ lie Prtointe of Sind (1907), 
p. 164. 

1 Imperial Gazetteer, to], xxn, pp. 406, 407. Moslems 
eat the meat of animal* which hive been tilled with < prayer 
uttered 4t tie time of cutting the throct. 
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and in the villages do not scruple to drive the 
plough or carry manure. 1 

In Nepal, though it is Hindu in government 
and caste is the basis of social life, the people 
generally are not bound by its ties like the 
Hindus in other parts of India, but have liberal 
ideas and elastic practices in the matter of occu- 
pations, food and ceremonial rites. The upper 
classes are more orthodox. Their whole life is 
said to be ordered by caste, and “ the decision to 
do such and such a thing, or to make such and 
such a journey, is based entirely on the effect 
such action will have upon caste”.* The three 
higher castes, Brahmans, Chetris and Thakurs, 
set the standard for others, and the customs of 
the lower castes are becoming assimilated to 
theirs. The process has not gone very far; even 
the Chetris will not allow caste considerations to 
interfere with their military duties. What this 
means may be realized from a remark of Brian 
Houghton Hodgson, who was long resident in 
Nepal. 

These highland soldiers, who despatch their meal in 
half an hour, and satisfy the ceremonial law by merely 
washing their hands and face, and taking off their 
turbans before cooking, laugh at the pharisaical rigour 
of our stpshii, who must bathe from head to foot and 

« Til VoUty tf Kusimir (t 895), pp. 300, 303. 

* W. Brcok Northey and C.J. Morns, T&tGwiUt (19*8), 
P- r 3 J- 
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make paja ere they can begin to dress their dinner, 
must eat nearly naked in the coldest weather, and cannot 
be in marching trim again in less than three hours . 1 

Nepal is however a land of contrasts, for in 
other respects, notably in regard to marriage, 
the observance of Hindu customs is enforced by 
the State. Nepal is the only independent Hindu 
kingdom left in the world and its Government 
does not forget it, but takes a pride in maintain- 
ing the ordinances of early Hinduism. Its penal 
code is based on the Sastras or ancient law- 
books, and its courts of justice punish trans- 
gressions of a social or religious character, as if 
they were criminal offences. Crimes are divided 
into three classes according as they affect the 
State, private persons or property, and caste. 
The killing of cows is punishahlc by death; 
Brahmans are immune from capital punishment, 
the severest penalty to which they arc liable, even 
for murder, being imprisonment for life together 
with degradation from caste. The Judge of the 
Chief Court remarked to Hodgson: 

Below (i.e. in the plains of India) let any man and 
woman commit what sin they will, there is no punish- 
ment provided, no expiatory right enjoined. Hence 
Hinduism is destroyed •, the distinctions of caste are 

» The sepoyi here referred to were high cmCc Hindui luch 
is Brahmans and Rijjxits. Poja mean# the performance of 
ceremonies. Essays a? the Languages, Literature and Religion 
of Nt}*I a*A Tibet (1874), p. +0. 
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obliterated. Here, on the contrary, all those distinctions 
arc religiously preserved by the public courts of justice, 
which punish according to caste and never destroy the 
life of a Brahman. Below, the Shastra* are things to talk 
of: here they aTc acted up to. 1 

There has been little change during the last 
century, Mr Perceval I .an don writes in Nefal 
0928): 

In Nepal, where the tradition of life and thoughts is 
less changed from that of early India than elsewhere, the 
religious law still remains to permeate, and indeed to 
form the foundation of, the existing system of admini- 
stration. However grow or infamous his offence, no 
Brahman may in Nepal suffer capital punishment; the 
traditions which still colour Indian life so profoundly 
in the matter of the sanctity of the cow arc represented 
in this country by reckoning the killing of that animal 
as a crime equal to the murder of a man; still, as much as 
ever, religion and religious prejudice and preference 
attend a man throughout his life from his birth to his 
funeral. To this day in India a man who loses his caste 
by infringing its cardinal regulations is sometimes per- 
mitted to remain unmolested within its fold by the con- 
nivance of the priest. In Nepal however there is no 
escape. 

Not only is there diversity of practice in 
different parts of India, but the castes them- 
selves conform to no common type. Some are 
functional, i.e, they have a common occupation 
1 Euayi rtUtiug to Indian Subjects (1880), voj. n, p. 241. 
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or handicraft, as, for instance, goldsmiths, pot- 
ters, barbers and washermen. The last are of 
particularly low estate because they handle soiled 
clothes. So low is the estimation in which they 
arc held that in one part of the country even the 
Doms, who as scavengers rank even lower, have 
an oath: 44 If I do this, may I be like a man 
who has taken food from a washerman”. Both 
barbers and washermen owe their existence as 
social units to a state of society very unlike that 
of Europe: Hindus as a rule neither shave them- 
selves nor wash their own clothes. There are also 
curious survivals of an earlier age, such as the 
caste of Bhacs, who arc both genealogists and 
bards. They maintain the genealogies of families 
belonging to their chiHtiIe> going from one to 
another to record births. The family trees often 
fill bulky tomes: Borne maintained for a section of 
Rajputs in the United Province arc so massive 
as to require camels to carry them. The Bhats 
also compose and recite verses of interminable 
length at weddings and other family festivals 
recounting the achievements of the family and 
extolling the deeds of ancestors. 

Some castes, such as the Lingayats of West 
and South India, have a common cult but no 
common occupation, and may be classed as 
sectarian. Originally a sect, which rejected the 
caste system and the sacerdotal authority of 
Brahmans, the Lingayats became a caste and arc 
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now subdivided into sections which claim recog- 
nition as disrinct castes. Others are tribal in 
origin, such as castes composed of the de- 
scendants of aboriginals who have been admitted 
en mane into the fold of Hinduism, a tribe being 
converted into a caste. The usual process is for 
an aboriginal tribe to set up a Hindu god, get a 
Hindu priest to minister to them, and adopt 
some Hindu customs, after which they are 
recognized as low caste Hindus. Some of a 
more martial character have been recognized as 
Kshattriyas or Rajputs. In this way the Kshat- 
triyas of the Manipur State in Assam came into 
existence early in the eighteenth century. Mani- 
pur was at that time ruled over by a Naga chief 
of Mongoloid origin, who was converted to 
Hinduism by a wandering ascetic, and his 
subjects followed suit. The Nagas in their un- 
reclaimed state were bloodthirsty savages, but 
the Hindu missionary ingeniously declared that 
they were descended from the hero Arjuna by a 
Naga woman and were therefore Kshattriyas, 
who had forgotten their religion and their caste. 
Another caste which is also known by the name 
of one of Manu’s varnai is that of the Sudras of 
Eastern Bengal and of Sylhet in Assam, which 
has a very different origin, for it is composed of 
the descendants of the household slaves of 
Brahmans and Kayasths. 

Some castes again are produced by fission. 
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The Muchi in North India, who arc shoemakers 
and handle only dressed leather, are distinct 
from the Chamsrs, who skin animals and handle 
raw hides. Other castes start by being a refuge 
for outcastes, e.g. those who have lost caste by 
eating forbidden food in times of famine. Even 
these castes have their sub-castes. In one Bihar 
district the Kallars (from kal, meaning famine) 
arc divided into two sections, of which one lost 
its original caste in the famine of 1 866 and the 
other ten years later. In Orissa the Chattrakhais 
are descendants of those who lost caste because 
during the famine of 1866 they ate in relief 
kitchens (1 thhatra , whence the name). This caste 
includes two sub-castes, between which there is 
no intermarriage, one consisting of those who 
were originally members of the Brahman and 
other high castes, the other of men who be- 
longed to lower castes. In Assam, again, the 
Mekuris account for their origin and name, 
which means a cat, by a story that they were 
outcasted because their ancestors inadvertently 
ate some food into which a cat had dropped a 
Moslem’s food. The legend may seem strange 
to a European but is quite an intelligible expla- 
nation of origin to a Hindu. Even during the 
War, when Indian troops were on active service, 
care had to be taken to keep the food of Moslem 
and Hindu sepoys separate, and on one occasion 
a complaint that the flies from a Moslem butchery 
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settled on meat prepared for Hindus led to the 
two slaughter-houses being moved farther apart. 1 

The formation of new castes is not so common 
as that of sub-castcs within a caste. The creation 
of new sub-castes is due to several causes. Some- 
times it is caused by migration to different parts 
of the country; sub-castes have often territorial 
designations which show how they came into 
being. Sometimes a new sub-caste is brought 
into existence by the adoption of a religious cult: 
as Sir Alfred Lyall has said, “sects always tend 
to become sub-castes”.* This has been the fate 
of the sect founded by a weaver, Kabir, early in 
the fifteenth century. I -ike other reforming sects 
the Kabirpanthis, as his followers were called, 
began by abolishing ca9te distinctions, but ended 
by recognizing them — a typical example of how 
much stronger caste is than sect. The Kabir- 
panthis are now merely sub-castes of different 
castes, distinguished from other sub-castes by 
being vegetarians and teetotallers. 

Sub-castes are also formed by the adoption of 
new and (it is believed) reformed customs such 
as are followed by higher castes. A section of a 
low caste may claim a higher status and become 
a separate sub-caste because it forbids the re- 
marriage of widows, another because it adopts 
the practice of child marriage, a third because it 

* E. Carrier, Tie Sepoy (1919), pp. 130-1. 

* Asiatic Studies (1884). p. 6. 
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affects a certain nicety about food. Another 
common cause is the adoption of new occupa- 
tions. One section of a caste having taken up an 
occupation which is considered more respectable 
than those followed by other members of the 
caste, claims superiority on that account, refuses 
to let its women marry men belonging to other 
sections, and becomes a separate sub-caste. 
There have also been cases in which the adop- 
tion of more dignified occupations has enabled 
sub-castes to join other castes of a better status. 

It is sometimes said that a Hindu is born, 
not made, that consequendy no outsider can be 
admitted to a Hindu caste and that no one can 
change his caste. These statements are not quite 
correct. Hindu castes living in proximity to non- 
Aryan tribes receive as members new converts to 
Hinduism. Sir James Lyall wrote in the Kangra 
Settlement Report: "On the border line in the 
Himalayas, between Tibet and India proper, 
any one can observe caste growing before his 
eyes; the noble is changing into a Rajput, the 
priest into a Brahman, the peasant into a Jat, and 
so on down to the bottom of the scale ", In some 
areas where there is no sharp dividing line be- 
tween certain castes, men whose power or means 
are equal to their ambition may succeed in 
raising themselves to higher castes. .In Orissa 
the Chasas, a clean Sudra caste of agriculturists, 
admit outsiders, and well-to-do men who arc 
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Chasas by birth ar» sometimes admitted to 
membership of the Karan caste (a twice-born 
caste corresponding to the Kayasths of North 
India) and assume the Karan title of Mahanti. 
This custom has given rise to a popular proverb: 
“Rising, rising to Mahanti, falling, falling to 
Chasa"; another proverb, which satirizes un- 
founded claims to membership of the Karan 
caste, ia: “He who has no caste calls himself 
Mahanti”. 



Some low castes have no objection to ceiving 
as members men who have been expell. f* 
higher castes. The Bauris of Bengal, to r 
one case, commonly have accessions of 
have been expelled from higher castes t* 
rice cooked by their Bauri mistresses. . 
the entrant has to do is to pay his foo 
means of a donation, which is spent at . . 
feast, at which he eats for the first time with his 
new associates. 
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CASTE GOVERNMENT 

T HERE is a saying in Northern India 
Jat kS riji jily meaning “The caste is 
its own ruler”. This assertion of auto- 
nomy is hfised on fact, for each caste is a self- 
govern g community. It regulates its affairs 
jrces its unwritten law independently of 
nd, except in the cases mentioned in the 
pter, enjoys freedom from outside con- 
uding that of the Brahmans. 

.h has been written about the domination 
du society by the Brahmans, and there is 
no question of the theocratic power which the;, 
exercise by reason of their position as a sacrosanct 
order and as the intermediaries between the gods 
and men. But their authority, vast as it is, does 
not supersede or overrule that of the caste. It 
rests with the caste itself to decide who its mem- 
bers shall be and, by regulations as to their 
manner of life, to determine what shall be the 
conditions of membership. 

The caste is the custodian of its own laws. I t 
punishes those who offend against them and 
restores penitents to caste in independence of 
the Brahmans, though not without consulting 
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them when offences have been committed which 
have to be expiated by ceremonies of a religions 
nature. The function of the Brahmans is to 
officiate at ceremonies and, when consulted, to 
declare what actions have or have not scriptural 
sanction and what expiations are required by the 
Hindu scriptures or tradition. In this way they 
may advise as to a fitting punishment when the 
caste itself has come to a verdict of guilty; but 
they cannot compel a caste to follow their advice 
or take any particular course of action. The limi- 
tation of their authority in this respect has been 
well explained by Dr Ketkar in dealing with the 
hypothetical case of a convert to Christianity 
who wishes to revert to Hinduism and conse- 
quendy to be readmitted to his old caste. 

In this case the proper authority to appeal to b die 
representatives of his own old caste. Appeal to the 
Hindu community in general or to Brahmans is uselea. 
It b unnecessary first of all, and seemwfly, if it is done, it 
would not bring about the desired results. All that the 
Brahmans can do is to purify the individual by giving 
him some tort of penance, but they cannot make him a 
member of any definite caste. The caste decides for 
itself as to who its members diouid be.* 

At the same time the Brahmans can and do 
exercise considerable influence because of their 
sacerdotal functions. They are required to offi- 
ciate at certain ceremonies, especially on the 
* An Essny ** Hindutm (19M), p. 70. 
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occasion of births, deaths and marriages; and 
refusal to officiate is a powerful weapon for the 
punishment of any one of whose conduct they 
disapprove. 

For the purposes of self-government the lower 
castes arc far better organized than the higher, 
which rarely have any machinery for the regula- 
tion of their affairs. The lower castes, on the 
other hand, have, as a rule, a very effective 
organization for making and enforcing their 
decrees. Caste government among them is im- 
plemented by governing bodies and headmen to 
whom authority is delegated. The constitution 
of the governing bodies varies. Sometimes it is 
a general assembly of the adult male members of 
the caste, all of whom have a right of admission 
to, and free utterance in, meetings. Sometimes 
it is a council composed of heads of houses or of 
representatives of families, who hold office by 
hereditary right or by appointment for life: in 
the latter case the members of the caste elect to 
vacancies as they occur. A special council may 
also be constituted ad hoc for the settlement of 
some particular question or the adjudication of a 
special case, after the decision of which its powers 
lapse. In some cases again the management of 
caste affairs is vested in the headman of the caste, 
but this is somewhat rare, the headman generally 
acting in association with permanent councils. 

The commonest kind of caste council is that 
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which consists of the elder men of the caste, 
recognized leaders who command the respect 
and confidence of their community. This forms 
a kind of standing committee under the presi- 
dentship of the headman. In the trial of 
offenders against caste rules its members act like 
a jury with the headman as a presiding judge; in 
matters of common interest to the caste it is like 
the directorate of a company. Ordinarily it deals 
with all caste questions arising within its juris- 
diction, and its permanence and authority do 
much to promote the solidarity of the caste and 
to preserve discipline among its members; but 
for matters of grave and general importance it 
may give place to a general assembly of the male 
members of the caste: even then the members of 
the council guide the discussion and have a large 
voice in the final decision. 

Whatever may be its constitution, the govern- 
ing body is commonly known as a panchdyat, 
which means literally a body of five men. In 
practice there is no such fixation of numbers, 
and the term is applied to an indefinite number 
of men. As an institution the panchdyat or 
representative assembly is held in peculiar 
esteem, which is expressed by the popular 
saying: “The voice of th z panchdyat is the voice 
of God”. This saying is not confined to the 
caste panchdyat, but is used generally of repre- 
sentative bodies which deal with communal 
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affairs. As it is convenient to have a single term 
to cover the different kinds of governing bodies, 
they may be referred to generically as caste 
councils. 

It must not be imagined that a whole caste is 
governed by one council. On the contrary, 
there are different councils for different sections 
of a caste, because only those who can inter- 
marry can have a common council, and, as 
stated in the last chapter, there is as a rule no 
intermarriage between the sub-castes. A caste 
will therefore have one common council only in 
the rare cases in which there arc no sub-castes. 
Questions of marriage customs and breaches 
of the marriage law are the most important mat- 
ters coming within the purview of .he caste 
council; and each sub-caste administers its own 
marriage law. The circle for which a caste 
council is constituted is further defined by the 
rules as to eating together, for those who cannot 
eat together cannot have a common council. 
Communal feasts are a common feature of caste 
government; when a general meeting is held, a 
feast is the usual finale; and offenders agai nst the 
caste laws are frequently fined by having to pay 
for a feast, in which they join, thus symbolizing 
their readmission to fellowship. Actually, how- 
ever, the deciding factor is intermarriage, for 
those who may intermarry may cat and drink to- 
gether. 
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While, however, the caste councils are limited 
in this way to those who can intermarry and who 
can eat and drink together, these can also be 
general conclaves of all members of a caste for 
the consideration of questions affecting all the 
sub-castes. This, however, is a special meeting 
summoned for a special purpose, and it is quite 
distinct from the ordinary caste councils: cases 
of a thousand men gathering together at such 
a meeting are not unknown. Different caste 
councils also occasionally combine when there is 
any grave matter of general interest to decide 
upon, as, for example, when one local community 
having outcastcd a man, another receives him in 
communion, and a general meeting is required 
to settle the difference between them. 

The actual unit over which a caste council has 
jurisdiction is determined by practical considera- 
tions, such as the numerical strength of the caste 
in any particular locality, the number of villages 
which it inhabits, and their distance apart- The 
government of a caste, like that of a country, de- 
pends largely on communications. If the mem- 
bers of a caste are concentrated in a small area, 
they have one council; if they are scattered over 
a considerable area, there are several, each with 
a defined local jurisdiction. There may, there- 
fore, according to circumstances, be one council 
for a single village or ward of a town, or there 
may be one for a group of villages or wards. 
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Not uncommonly also there Is a regular grada- 
tion of caste councils, those constituted for a 
small area being subordinate to others which 
control a large area. When this is the case, there 
is often a well-defined representative system, the 
superior councils being elected by those below 
them and settling questions beyond the com- 
petence of the latter. Among the Iluvans of 
Tinnevclly each village has its own council and 
elects two representatives to a council which 
controls a union of villages. Each group of five 
to seven union councils elects five members to a 
divisional council, which exercises authority 
over the nddu (division or tract of country). In 
the same way among the Pani khans of Madras 
eleven villages form a union, on the council of 
which each village has a representative, and 
eleven unions form a nddu and elect the members 
of its council. In some parts of North India the 
superior councils have names suggesting the 
number of villages forming the union over which 
it has authority, such as Bargaon, Bawan and 
Chaurasi, meaning twelve, fifty-two and eighty 
respectively. It does not follow that these are 
the exact number of the villages in each union; 
the numbers are expressive of quantity rather 
than definitive. 

The executive consists of two or three office- 
bearers. By far the most important is the head- 
man, who presides at meetings of the caste 
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council and has the authority which his designa- 
tion implies. Next in rank is a man who presides 
over meetings in the absence of the headman. 
The third functionary is a subordinate, a kind of 
beadle, who acts as the headman’s messenger, 
summons meetings, and collects the fines im- 
posed by the council. The headman and beadle 
arc found almost invariably, the vice-president 
is not so common. In some castes these offices 
are held for life, and when an incumbent dies, 
the men of the caste elect his successor. More 
generally they are hereditary: if one of them 
devolves on a minor or on a person who for any 
reason is incapable of discharging its duties, 
another member of his family may act in his 
place. In one caste, the Kultas of Sambalpur in 
Orissa, where the hcadmanship is hereditary, 
women have been known to succeed to the 
office, but this is a solitary exception to the rule 
that men only can be headmen. 

As with the councils, so with the headmen, 
there are in some areas and among some castes 
gradations of jurisdiction. In the Trichinopoly 
district, for example, there are superior headmen 
who have authority over a number of groups of 
villages, each of which has its own headman. 
They act as an appellate or revisional authority, 
if the local councils are unable to come to a 
decision, or if their decisions arc disputed. In 
one Bihar district a sub-caste of Goalas has so far 
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copied the official system and nomenclature that 
it has a headman with jurisdiction over the 
whole district who rejoices in the English title of 
Judge. The headman in some castes enjoys cer- 
tain privileges. In one section of the Vcllalans 
of Tinnevelly he is given a seat on a dais at 
meetings, at which everyone else has to stand, 
and consequently enjoys the quaint title of 
Irunkol, meaning “Please sit down". In an- 
other caste he is given a gold ring to wear and is 
humbly saluted with folded hands — a form of 
obeisance. In a third he has the right to ride on 
horseback and to use an umbrella, privileges 
which the ordinary man does not enjoy, besides 
which any man of the caste coming before him 
prostrates himself. 

The position of the headman is not only one 
of honour, but also of considerable authority: 
among some castes in the Central Provinces, 
even when the headman happens to be a child 
(as may be the case if the post is hereditary in a 
particular family), the decision of the caste 
council is submitted to him as a matter of form 
for ratification . 1 As a rule he does not act inde- 
pendently of the council, except in petty cases; 
but a man of wealth and influence may some- 
times acquire a monopoly of power and act iike 
a dictator without the assistance or concurrence 
of any council. In some parts of South India 

t Central Provinces Census Report fsr rgtr. Part 1, p. 3 B9. 
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and among some castes, the headman is like a 
chief with practically absolute power. Such is 
the case among the Maravans of Madras, whose 
headmen, besides deciding on cases of breaches 
of caste rules, have a peculiar duty due to the 
fact that the Maravans are a caste of criminal 
propensities. From them the village watchmen 
are drawn, on the principle either of setting a 
thief to catch a thief or of employing one as 
security against the misconduct of his fellows. 
The watchman's task is not merely to detect 
thefts but to prevent them ; and if a theft occurs, 
the Maravans of the village have to make 
good the loss. Their headman then acts as an 
arbiter, for he apportions the amount to be paid 
by each family as compensation to the victims of 
the theft. The system does not work too well, for 
in order to compensate one householder the 
watchman will himself commit theft from an- 
other, or he will give a promissory note for the 
value of the stolen property which he has no 
intention of redeeming. 

The functions of the caste councils arc mainly 
judicial, and to a minor degree deliberative and 
legislative, i.e. they mostly act as tribunals for 
the trial of offences against caste rules, though 
they also discuss and decide questions affecting 
the customs and interests of the caste and for- 
mulate rules of conduct. The headman may sum- 
mon a meeting on receipt of a complaint that a 
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member of the caste has committed a breach of 
caste rules; or a man who is suspected of, or has 
been charged with, an offence may ask for one 
to be called together in order that he may clear 
himself. The latter is particularly the case when, 
a man being under suspicion, his caste fellows 
cut off communion with him. If he has any case 
to put forward, it is to his interest to meet, and, 
if possible, to rebut the charge as soon as he can. 
Sometimes also a charge is preferred impromptu 
when the members of the caste are already as- 
sembled for some common purpose, such as a 
dinner or feast; an inquiry is then held on the 
spot. 

Except when this is the case, the headman has 
a meeting of the caste council summoned, the 
messenger being sent round to give notice of 
time and place. Among some castes the sum- 
mons takes a curious form. In one part of Bengal 
the messengers of the Kumhar or potter caste 
take round leaves of the betel leaf plant called 
pan [Piper betel), and are consequently known as 
Pan-patras (from pan and patra, a letter); in 
Bihar one caste uses areca nuts (with which pan 
is usually chewed) for the same purpose. In the 
Central Provinces a twig serves as a missive 
among certain aboriginal tribes; and, on the 
other hand, some castes are modern enough in 
their ways to have summonses sent by post in 
areas where post-offices are handy. 
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The procedure is simple. The charge having 
been stated, the accused is questioned. If he 
admits his guilt, sentence follows. If he denies 
the charge, witnesses are heard in support of the 
accusation and in defence, after which comes the 
verdict. If the charge is shown to be false and 
malicious, the accuser receives prompt and con- 
dign punishment. He may be outcasted for a 
time or fined or subjected to corporal punish- 
ment: sometimes he will be kicked by every 
member of the council, sometimes bound hand 
and foot or tied up in a mat for some hours. 
When an offence appears to be of a religious 
character, Brahmans may be referred to for a 
ruling as to its nature and the expiation required. 
This is commonly done when a man is charged 
with having caused the death of a cow by neglect, 
carelessness, or ill-treatment. In Orissa there is 
an expert in such cases, who is called in when 
there is a suspected case of cow-killing. He is 
versed in the ordinances about the treatment of 
cows and advises whether the death is tanta- 
mount to cow-killing, and if so, what expiation 
should be exacted. In ordinary cases, however, 
the caste considers itself quite competent to 
come to a decision and to pass sentence. 

Evidence is frequently given on oath. The 
witnesses swear by Ganges water, the sacred 
tulii plant, and copper, or by the cow (holding 
the tail of one), or by the head of one of their 
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sons. The accused may also take an oath of his 
innocence, invoking dreadful penalties in case of 
his guilt or perjury, e.g. that he will be struck 
blind or his children will die within a certain time. 
A man who is really guilty is generally so afraid 
of the awful consequences that he shrinks from 
the oath, and the inference is dear. 

In some parts an air of religious solemnity is 
imparted to the proceedings by the trial being 
held in a temple or by requiring the accused to 
take an oath in a temple. One Brahman sub- 
caste in Sambalpur has a curious form of pro- 
cedure. The accused has to take an oath m a 
temple of special sanctity, and its terms arc 
recorded on a palm-leaf : writing on palm-leaves 
is a very ancient practice in Orissa. The oath is 
of the usual tenor, e.g. that if guilty, he will be- 
come blind or his children will die in a specified 
time, such as three days, weeks or months. The 
leaf is kept in the temple for the period named, 
and the accused is temporarily outcasted pending 
the establishment of his innocence. If at the end 
of the time he and his family have suffered no 
evil, he reappears before the caste council with 
the paim-leaf, and applies for readmisrion to 
communion with the caste. This is a refined form 
of trial by ordeal. 

Actual trials by ordeal of a primitive kind are 
occasionally resorted to by more primitive com- 
munities in backward areas as a solution in cases 
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of doubt, e.g. the accused may be required to 
put a hand into boiling oil or to carry in his hand 
a piece of red-hot metal. 

The proceedings are almost invariably oral, 
but occasionally a record is made, if the members 
of the caste are literate enough and if there is 
likely to be a case in the law courts. In one 
district caste councils have so far copied the 
procedure of the law courts that, when grave 
charges are made, they frequently require the 
complaint to be written out and the com- 
plainant's thumb impression to be affixed to it. 

The matters which come before the caste 
council are for the most part offences connected 
with marriage and morals, food and drink, 
smoking with men of other castes, and pro- 
hibited occupations. ITidr number is legion, for 
they also comprise breaches of etiquette and 
even the amenities of private life, as well as 
patent breaches of custom or the unwritten law 
of the caste, of which the nature will be realized 
from the account given in subsequent chapters. 
The caste councils further deal with religious 
offences, such as the omission, or the improper 
performance, of rites at ceremonies, like mar- 
riages and funerals, and the killing, or causing 
the death of, sacred animals and birds. The 
commonest cases under the latter head are con- 
nected with the deaths of cows owing to want of 
proper treatment or care on the part of their 
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owners, e.g. if they are strangled by a rope round 
the neck while in a stall. To kill a cow deliberately 
and by one’s own act is almost unheard of, ex- 
cept among the most degraded castes having 
only a faint veneer of Hinduism; but men are 
sometimes impelled by penury or greed to sell a 
cow to a butcher. This is almost as heinous an 
offence as the direct slaughtering of the animal 
and is visited by the severest penalties. Asso- 
ciated with religion also are a number of mis- 
cellaneous offences connected with pollution, 
such as contact with a dead animal, the handling 
of hides or leather, and even being beaten with 
shoes. The same idea of uncleanness seems to 
underlie the punishments imposed by some 
castes for the peculiarly offensive state of having 
maggots in a wound or sore. 

Not every little matter comes before the caste 
councils. The headmen and elders often settle 
disputes out of court, effect compromises, and 
reprimand petty offenders without the formality 
of a trial. The councils themselves do a good 
deal of non-judicial work. They arrange for the 
partition of property among members of families 
which have decided to separate, enforce both the 
fulfilment of promises of marriage and the re- 
storation of runaway wives, and determine the 
maintenance to be given to divorced women — 
the last a rare contingency. In addition, they 
allot such common funds as the cascc may have 
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cither from the realization of fines or from the 
collection of subscriptions frem members of the 
caste. 

The funds arc used for religious or charitable 
purposes, for works of public utility, and for 
common entertainments and incidental expenses. 
Assignments are made for the maintenance of 
temples, and one may be built if there is sufficient 
money. Wells and tanks arc constructed to 
furnish a supply of drinking water. Grants arc 
made for the support of the poor and the educa- 
tion of orphans, or to enable a poor family to 
meet the expenses of a marriage or of funeral 
ceremonies: alms and food arc given to Brah- 
mans as well as destitute members of the caste. 
Occasionally money is provided for litigation in 
which the interests of the local community are 
affected. Perhaps the commonest way of spend- 
ing the money accumulated from fines is the 
provision of common feasts and the purchase of 
mats, pots and pitchers to be used at them. 

The caste councils exercise a dose control 
over the members of their community and keep 
up a pretty strict discipline. The limits for which 
they arc constituted arc small enough for neigh- 
bours to know fairly accurately all that goes on, 
and the caste is prompt to act on the slightest 
suspidon of conduct which is improper from its 
own point of view. Relations with the suspect 
arc at once cut off, and he is boycotted until he 
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clears himself. This is specially the case in the 
villages and among the lower castes. The lower 
the caste, the stricter it is in enforcing caste rules 
and preserving the honour of the caste. When a 
caste council has passed orders, contumacy is 
rare. The council has the whip hand, for, if a 
man refuses to bow to its sentence and defies its 
authority, he is outcasted until he makes his 
submission. 

Occasionally, however, the caste may be di- 
vided over the question of a man’s guilt, or a man 
may be sufficiently influential to be able to defy hi* 
inquisitors. In the Madras Census Report of ign 
Mr Molony mentioned the case of a Brahman 
who was abandoned enough to eat beef and 
drink forbidden liquors; but he knew the law of 
libel and could pay for witnesses to depose on 
his behalf. The caste could do nothing to him 
until his death. Then it took its revenge, for no 
one could be got, for love or money, to carry his 
corpse to the funeral pyre. 

The law courts have had a considerable in- 
fluence on the system of caste government. The 
lawyer is abroad in India, as well as the school- 
master, and the authority of the caste councils 
is affected by the knowledge which even the 
villager has of his legal remedies. Caste councils 
are chary of dealing with a charge if there is a 
danger that a man whom they' punish may bring 
a case, c.g. of defamation, against them. Some- 
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times, indeed, this happens and they arc put on 
their trial. The council, however, can play the 
same game and have a case got up in the courts 
against an intransigeant culprit. Sometimes, too, 
a council abdicates its functions if it considers 
the case too serious or difficult for its own ad- 
judication, and refers the parties to the courts. 

Caste councils occasionally agree to cases 
being brought in the courts by way of appeal 
from their orders, but as a rule they resent any 
reference being made either to the magistrates 
or the police in matters which fall within their 
own prerogative. In such cases they bring pres- 
sure to bear on the complainant to make him or 
her withdraw the case, and they punish those 
who persist in legal proceedings. As an instance 
in point, a woman complained to the police, 
truly enough, that a man of her caste had at- 
tempted to ravish her. The council took the 
matter up, outcasted the man for six months, 
and got the woman to withdraw the charge on 
pain of a similar punishment. 

There is quite common It a conspiracy of 
silence when the interests of a casteman are at 
stake in the law courts. Witnesses against him 
are not forthcoming, and if some one has the 
hardihood to depose, he is heavily requited for 
doing so. As a magistrate in India, I heard two 
cases within a few weeks, which illustrate this. 
Both were cases of minder; in both the victim 
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was a young widow who had strayed from the 
paths of virtue; and, curiously enough, both 
women had the same name, though they were ol 
different castes. The first was a Rajput woman, 
who had an intrigue with a brother of her 
deceased husband. The other brothers murdered 
her as a punishment, and not a scrap of evidence 
could be obtained from any Rajput, for all con- 
sidered that she deserved her fate. The other 
was a woman of low caste, and the only evidence 
against the accused was that of her son, a little 
boy who had been an eyewitness of the murder. 
He was outcasted for deposing against his caste 
fellow and would have been left utterly desti- 
tute had not a kind-hearted policeman adopted 
him. One exception to this rule should be men- 
tioned. If a man is a nuisance to his neighbours, 
or such a bad character that there is no hope of 
reformation as a result of caste action, his fellow- 
castcmcn arc only too glad to get him put into 
prison, and will give evidence against him with 
alacrity. 

It has been observed that in India the spirit of 
combination is always in the inverse ratio to the 
rank of the class, weakest in the highest, and 
strongest in the lowest class.* This is certainly 
true of castes; the high castes seldom have any 
organization such as is found among the lower 

* Sir W. H. Skerwn, RamtUi *n 4 R/ttMf/jent tf an 
India* Official (edited bj* V. A. Smith) (191 5), p. 50. 
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castes. There is rarely any one with authority to 
take the initiative in case of complaints, or any 
governing body to take offenders to task or try 
them and pass judgment on them. If there is 
an open and flagrant scandal, the caste will by 
common consent cut off relations with the 
offender, or the more influential members of the 
community may hold an informal meeting to 
discuss the matter and decide what attitude they 
should adopt. It is hard, however, to get the 
higher castes to take a common course of action, 
and their control over their members is by no 
means close and effective. Consequently they 
have neither the same solidarity nor the same 
power to enforce social and moral discipline as 
those lower in the scale. One section of a caste 
may ostracize a man who has committed, or is 
suspected of, a breach of caste or religious 
usages, another may continue to receive him in 
communion. We are told that when Mr Gandhi 
returned to his home at Rajkot after his first 
visit to England, “he was duly received back 
into communion with the members of his caste. 
Meanwhile the leaders of his caste in Bombay 
and Porbandar had regularly excommunicated 
him, and to this day Mahatma Gandhi is ex- 
cluded by them from religious privileges' \* 
Men of wealth and position are often able 

■ R. M. Gmjr wd Manila] C. Parekh, Meittmn Gnedii: 
An Eiuy in Afftniatiim (1924), pp. 8—9- 
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to defy those who seek to ostracize them. They 
enlist friends and sympathizers, and a caste is 
not infrequently split by faction, as in a case 
(mentioned in the Madras Census Report oj 
i$n) in which a man, who had been excommuni- 
cated for a voyage overseas, gathered a party 
round him and formed a society which excom- 
municated his excommunicators. 

The absence of regularly constituted and 
recognized tribunals for the trial of offences has 
one distinct disadvantage. A man may be ex- 
communicated without full inquiry and without 
any possibility of being heard in his defence. 
There is no appeal possible against the tacit 
verdict of a community, and a man who has been 
outcastcd has therefore litde prospect of restora- 
tion to caste. On the other hand, the want of 
system insures more individual liberty. The 
higher castes rarely trouble about the petty 
matters which exercise the lower. They generally 
take cognizance only of cases in which men re- 
turn from voyages overseas, of breaches of the 
marriage laws, such as the remarriage of widows 
and open immorality (more particularly among 
women), and, to a less extent, eating and drink- 
ing forbiddden food or sharing meals with men 
of other castes. 

The more highly educated members of the 
high castes themselves appreciate the liberty 
which they enjoy by not being in tutelage to any 
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central authority. At a conference which one 
advanced community held in Bombay some years 
ago a proposal to revive caste panehSyats or 
councils met with determined opposition. It 
was maintained that individual liberty and scope 
for development were essential to progress, and 
the revival of the authority of the councils was 
denounced as the greatest of evils. 1 

* Bamtaj CtMiui Report far ign, Pin i, p. aot. 




Chapter III 

EXTERNAL CONTROL 



T H E claim of the castes to have the right 
to manage their affairs without any con- 
trol from outside finds no sanction in 
early Hindu writings. On the contrary, these 
invested the king with special authority in social 
matters. He was charged with the duty of seeing 
that each of the four varruu or orders mentioned 
in Chapter I performed its proper functions, and 
it was incumbent on him to punish those who 
ventured to leave their allotted sphere. The 
Brahmans were to declare what their respective 
functions were, the king was to govern them ac- 
cordingly. In other words, civil was to support 
spiritual authority, and the secular power to 
enforce ecclesiastical decrees. 

Apart from the injunctions of the law books, 
there is no doubt that the king actually exercised 
considerable authority in caste matters. He 
issued marriage regulations for castes, he fixed 
the social rank of different sub-castes, he pro- 
moted members of one caste to another, and he 
degraded them to a lower. According to tradi- 
tion, Balia] Sen, King of Bengal, in the twelfth 
century, determined by royal warrant the pre- 
cedence of different sections of the Brahmans in 
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his territories, raised the status of three castes, 
and degraded a fourth, a trading caste, which he 
declared to be an undean caste, for which Brah- 
mans could not officiate without themselves 
losing status. In the early part of the fourteenth 
century, again, Raja Hara Singh Deva, who was 
first the ruler of a prindpality in North Bihar 
and afterwards a king in Nepal, settled the re- 
spective ranks of three sections of the Maithil 
sub-caste of Brahmans and made marriage rules 
for them; and it should be noted that he was not 
a Brahman but a Kshattriya. 

To come to more recent times, the Peshwas, 
who ruled over the Marathas during the eigh- 
teenth century, were the final authority for the 
Chitpavan Brahmans, and also to a certain ex- 
tent for other castes in their dominions, in ques- 
tions of religious observance and social custom. 
According to Dr Ketkar, any decision of the 
Peshwas’ Council was unchallenged from Be- 
nares to Rameshwaram, i.e. through the greater 
part of India; "but”, he adds, "the days of the 
Peshwas are gone, unfortunately to return no 
more”.* 

The Rajput rulers in the Kangra Hills of the 
Punjab, who held independent power there 
until the nineteenth century, also had effectual 
authority in caste matters, and made a classifica- 
tion of grades of Brahmans (doubtless on the 
* An Enny on HindnUm (1911), ?p- 8*-j. 
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advice of Brahmans} which was binding on all 
Brahmans in their territory. Sir James Lyall 
(afterwards Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab) 
wrote in the Kangra Settlement Report: 

Till lately the limits of caste do not seem to have been 
so immutably fixed in the hills as in the plains. The Raja 
was the fountain of honour and could do much as he 
liked. I have heard old men quote instances within 
their memory in which a Raj* promoted a Girth 
[Ghirmh] to be a Rathi and a Tbakur to be a Rajput 
for services done or money given; and at the present day 
the power of admitting back into caste fellowship per- 
sons put under a ban for 9omc grave act of defilement is 
a source of income to the Jagirdar Rajas. 1 

Other instances of the exercise of the royal 
preroptivc in caste matters are given in Sir 
Denzi) Ibbetson's Punjab Castes , where it is 
stated that the Raja of Kangra was bribed to 
elevate one particular caste, and that the Raja of 
Alwar made a new caste from a section of an old 
one and prescribed limits to intermarriage be- 
tween members of the new and old castes. 

The power of the Rajput princes was swept 
away in the plains when their territories were 
brought under Moslem rule, and Sir Denzi] 
Ibbetson has propounded the view that the 
Muhammadan conquest strengthened rather 

1 Loc. cit. Sis Den I’D IbbcOun, Peijab Castes (Lihore, 
1916), p. 7- 
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than relaxed the bonds of caste by depriving 
the Hindu population of their natural leaders, 
the Rajputs, and throwing them into the hands 
of the Brahmans, who took their place. The 
case was very different in the Kangra Hills. 
There the Hindu Rajas, though often attacked, 
were never subdued, and their principalities 
remained a stronghold both of Rajput power 
and of Hinduism under Rajput, and not Brah- 
man, control. Secure in their hilly fastnesses 
many Rajput families continued to exercise the 
royal power in caste a9 in other matters, and 
degradation from and elevation to Rajput rank 
were in the hands of the Raja, who was thus the 
arbiter of caste. 1 

The Moslem rulers, looking down on the 
Hindus as idolatrous heathens, left them to 
settle caste questions as they pleased; their atti- 
tude was as detached as that of Gallio; but the 
Mughal Government in Bengal, during the 
eighteenth century at least, reserved to itself the 
right to sanction readmission to caste, 2 and on its 
downfall the British inherited the same prerogu- 

* Panjai Castas (Lahore, 1916), pp. 15-16. tor. 

* Sec die rofcwqucnr quotation from Verdit‘i Vim «/ ike 
Eng/tfi Govern men: in Denial (1772). Mr S. C. Bow. m 
Tha Hindis as they art (Cakxiiu, 1 883, p. 167), mentions the 
case of x BriLaan is mil/ whkh had been outcaited appealing 
in viin to the Mnghil Maivab of Bengal for restoration to 
ante. A refusal to aanction reir^aiemcnt in caste wat csiculittd 
to drive an autaete into the fold of Islam. 




